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5 one darling idol that alone occupied their thoughts 
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to the destruction of the hopes of Wrelschoff ; a 
} continuance in the same regiment with his rival, after 
Jhis marriage with Christine, Rolofski considered | 
} vould not only be imprudent, but also hurtful to the || 
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THE POLISH WIFE. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION oF 1831. | 


‘It was for this I loved him so, 
And lavished hopes that brightly shone ; 
My heart—my soul—my weal below— 
My trust in heaven—on “Him alone : 
All—all was given to retain 
One so beloved—not loved in vain 


Tne struggle between the brave Poles and their 
despotic masters, has been productive not merely of 


of individual life been produced with a coloring and 
effect, that only similar circumstances could give 
birth to. Men that had hitherto plodded on through 
the even tenor of their way, unbroken by any occur- 
rence of import, have suddenly burst, as it were, into 


and of glory : others that have, in the ‘ sullenness of 
despair,’ borne the heavy weight of the oppressors’ 
chains with a mere sigh, now throw down the galling 
burthen, and clenching the avenging sword, uprear 
and shout for liberty! For liberty, the 





when groaning beneath the yoke of tyranny, and 
which alone possessed their souls, when they were 
forced to bend and kiss the dust at their master’s feet, 
and, with bursting hearts, to implore heaven’s bles- 
sings on them! But the bondage is now burst, the 


lion is freed from his toils, and goaded to madness by 
) the cruel torments which he has been forced to endure, 
rushes with deadly vengeance upon his oppressors, 
© and liberty or extermination gre his fixed resolve. In 
> such a contest, widely must the stream of blood flow, 


i and many must the patriots hearts be that sink in the 
& 


conflict, and yield their existence in the sacred cause 
for which their heart-springs have been so nobly 
Many must ke the incidents and anecdotes 
connected therewith, that deserve to be enrolled upon 
the sacred records of posterity, and many the names 
that should be carried down. to latest ages, covered 
with glory and with honor. Among these, Nicholas 
Rolofski, and his little family, with the story con- 
nected with the period of their life at this important 
period, is deserving of particular notice. 

Rolofski had been an officer in the service of Con- 
stantine, but had quitted it in consequence of a disa- 
greement with a brother officer respecting a female, 
whose affections the former had succeeded in gaining, 


feelings of Wrelschoff, whom, notwithstanding the || 
(uarrel between them, he still respected, and sought 
to avoid occasion of again coming in collision with. 
He retired from public life to the cultivation of a little 


rior, or holier, than the purity of a wife’s affection ; 


of the affection of woman’s heart, infusing its divine 
| Spirit into all our thoughts and feelings, and breathing 


la language of perfect enjoyment and unalloyed 
‘felicity ? 


Of all the gratifications of life, there is none supe- 


driving their oppressors from their seat of power. 
The-first assault of the patriots had been crowned 
with success. 

Too speedily, however, they resigned themselves 
|to enjoyment and rejoicing ;—heated with success, 
‘they beheld nothing but glory in the perspective, and 








| woe. 


| the other relative situations are mean in comparison ; 
we may feel for the affection of a brother, and support 


iand guide the steps of a beloved sister, we may per- | 
| form the offices of charity and benevolence, and || 
| become honored and respected from our kind interfer- 


ence in the cause of sorrow and distress ; the voice 
of gratitude may reach our ear, and the tear upon the 
eye-lid of the relieved may speak eloquently to our 

feelings ; but where is the sympathy—where is the | 
tone that is so irresistible as that breathed by the | 
woman whom we love? 
from heaven upon the barren plain of the human 
heart, and brings to light and life the hidden treasures 
that no lesser power could reveal. 
a wife, we can repose all our sorrows, all our cares ; 


’ 


her sympathy will lighten their weight, her voice will | 


| 





pleasure, as she had experienced with us the depths of || 
Rolofski enjoyed this happiness ; loving and | 
beloved by his faithful Christine, the years of his life || 
rolled on in an unbroken stream of brightness, and | 
nothing interposed to break the beautiful charm that 
so tenderly endeared to him existence and all other 
things. The birth of a son, who, as he grew in 
years, seemed to inherit the combined charm of his 
mother’s beauty, with the noble spirit of lis sire, 
more firmly knitted the bonds of affection, that bad 


became the exemplar to which the aspirations of the 
youths of all the surrounding neighborhood were 
addressed. 

The bolt, however, at length burst ; and the sacred 
banner of liberty was raised by the oppressed Poles, 
and patriots from all directions enlisted beneath it, 
and vowed to destroy the power that had bound them 


the obloquy which had been attached thereto ;— 














of Christine, who implored him for her sake—for the 
|sake of his boy—whom the chance of war might 
| render fatherless and unprotected ; he yielded to the || 
'fascinations of home, and displayed his patriotic || 
| fervor merely by assisting, to the utmost of his power, 


redemption of their native land. He received the || 
| wounded, and instructed the young recruit, revealed | 
| to him the science of warfare, and all the maneuvres | 








farm, and the enjoyment of domestic life, irradiated || 
by the charm of happiness and contentment ; and in | 
which the smiles and endearments of an affectionate | 


Wife spoke a language of peace and contentment to || 


his heart, and amply recompensed for the more noisy 
gratifications of society, and the business of the 
world. Where is the home that is not prized, which | 
is hallowed by the spell of woman’s love—where is 

















the abode that is not happy, sanctified by the purity | 


hero to the encounter. 
banner of freedom floating upon the air, and the sons 
|| of liberty spreading death amidst the forces that had | 
so long held their souls in subjection ; exultingly, he 





dissipate their power, and enable us to effect their || fight ; 
dissolution. Are we happy ?—then, too, is the be- | | extremity, rushed upon the ruthless destroyers of iif 
loved object at our side, sharing with us the height of || little property, and fought with that desperation wh 


| 


united Rolofski and Christine, and their happiness | 


down in slavery, or yield their lives in the attempt. | 
Rolofski beheld with joy the resolute steps of his | 
countrymen, and his heart burned to enjoy with them || 
the glory of redeeming the national character from || 


dissuaded, however, from his desire, by the entreaties | 


| the noble spirits that had devoted their lives to the | 


| of attack, which were so necessary for the contest— 
| and with prayers and blessings dismissed the young 
Exultingly, he beheld the || | 


saw the spirit of popular determination crushing the | 
power of tyranny ; and exultingly did he welcome the || fection, that induced Christine to follow the hasty 
return of the young warriors who had succeeded in || march of the despoilers of her homethat impulse 


in the confidence of future triumphs, gave themselves 
up to the gratification of the moment. 
the remonstrances of Rolofski addressed to them, in 


In vain, were 


| vain did he picture the, even then, perilous nature of 


| their situation, opposed to such force and discipline ; 
|—their own power was considered ample, and the 
ifears of Rolofski deemed chimerical and vain. Hi 
had conceived, however, too truly, for a band of the 


government forces burst suddenly upon those asseni- 


bled upon this spot, and an action commenced, that 
It falls like the rich dew || 
|| and the triumph of their oppressors. 


terminated in the complete dispersion of the patriots 
Rolofski’s farm, 


| where many of the retreating had taken refuge, was 


In the affection of | | assailed, and fired; the flames spread with rapidity 
|| —the shrieks of the affrighted and agonized wife and 


mother, were drowned in the absorbing tumult of thy 
Rolofski, beholding himself reduced to the last 


| his sense of public wrong and personal injury inspired 
}) but his effort was vain, for, exhuusted and power- 
less, he sunk beneath the whelming weight of sup 





| rior numbers, and was, with his infant boy, mac 
| prisoner. 


‘| Morning dawned, and the sun blazed with its fii 


| splendor over the spot where, on the previous day, tlu 
|beauteous cottage of Rolofski shone in its beams: 
|—now they fell only upon a mass of smoking ruins, 
jlonely and desolate, the fearful evidence of thy 
destruction of the force of tyranny. One individua! 
alone, stood gazing upon the mournful scene—on 
| young and beautiful being, in the silent agony of sor- 
row, stood gazing upon the smoking ruins of her 
hitherto happy home! It was Christine—the wit 
and the mother—yesterday in the enjoyment of thi 
| richest blessings of heaven, now reduced to the depths 
of anguish and despair; like a fairy dream her hap- 
piness had floated away, and she stood gazing upon 
| the wreck, abstracted, pale, and motionless! Hus- 
| band and child were torn from her—that husband so 
| tenderly endeared to her, that child so fondly loved 
| —both prisoners, taken in the very heat of rebellion, 
whose punishment was instant death! She shuddere+! 
vas her imagination contemplated the fearful result, 
| and turning from the scene of her burning home, shi 
formed the resolution of following the band that wer 
| carrying away all that the world held dear to her, o! 
| throwing herself at their feet, of imploring mercy in 
the name of heaven, and trusting to her agony ani! 
| despair for the relief of her husband and her child. 
This was the natural resolution of an affectionat: 
| woman, of a woman whose soul was bound to that of 
| her husband, not by the ordinary ties of law, but by 
that divine chain which should ever link the hearts 
of wedded beings—of a woman esteeming existenc: 
| but for the enjoyment of her husband and her son, in 
| whose happiness she lived, and in whose death s!x 
| could die, nor wish to live when those should be torn 
from her. 


It was the natural impulse of a wife’s af- 
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which we see so often exerted, but too frequently | the open field, and had succeeded in effecting their | 
; 1 P | acean 
without avail: too often is the heroism of woman || escape. | 
despised, too often the dignity of her character con- || My prayer is heard—I have not implored the pro- | 
temned, and her intrepidity laughed to scorn. Chris- |, tection of heaven in vain!’ shouted the Polish wife, | 
tine arrived at the camp, she made her way through | as the happy intelligence reached her om of her 
. . al . = en : > Ty 
the revelling soldiery, and fell directly at the feet of | husband’s safety, and her child’s. ‘Now W relschoff, 
es 4 | r we tz . 
the commanding officer, and stretching out her arms | where’s your vengeance ?” 
‘Even here,’ exclaimed he, seizing her hand,—‘ the 


in supplication, exclaimed—* Mercy, mercy !—forgive | 
my husband—restore my unoffending child! The | 
officer gazed in astonishment at the agony of the 
woman, and, immediately raising her from the ground, 


= : : aes 
he could finish his enquiry, Christine had turned her || tain the safety of the beloved wife and mother. All | 


languid eyes upon his countenance, and shrieking at | that met their view, however, when arrived, was the | 


the sight, shrunk hastily away. It was her husband’s mass of black ruins, here and their venting thin 
rival—Wrelschof! || streams of smoke, and all around and about, still, lone 


‘Christine !’ exclaimed the officer, as he recognized | and desolate. 
her—‘ Christine !’ '|the name of Christine, but no voice responded to his 


‘Mercy, mercy !’ cried the agonized wife, and again || cry; he shouted with all his might, and the boy | 


sunk in supplication at his feet. assisted, but all their hopes expired beneath the des- 

‘Nay, rise Christine,’ rejoined the officer, ‘so fair, || pairing conviction, that the one object of their search | 
so dear a friend, must not bend thus; repeat your || and solicitude had fled the mournful scene. Afraid to 
griefs, tell me the cause of all this agony, and trust || remain upon the spot, they immediately hastened to 
the nearest rendezvous of the patriots, and the name | 
of Nicholas Rolofski was enrolled in the list of those | 
| intrepid heroes, whose lives were devoted to the | 
| redemption of Poland from its state of slavery and | 


in my sincere desire to serve you.’ 

‘ My husband and my child are prisoners !’ 

‘Your husband, Christine! Rolofski a prisoner! 
The darling wish of my soul—my first, best hope 
was, that I might one day repay the insult and the | oppression. 
injury Rolofski inflicted, in depriving me of thy love ; All endeavors to discover the retreat of Christine, 
and now he falls a victim to the outraged laws, and || were ineffectual; until, at length, a soldier of the 
is my prisoner !’ /enemy’s forces was brought in prisoner, from whom | 

‘ Wrelschoff,’ exclaimed the wife, ‘you surely do | Rolofski ascertained, that his wife was in the power 





| 


| 7. . . Yr . | 
not contemplate revenge ;—you do net mean to pun- || of his rival,Wrelschoff. Maddened with rage, he |, 


ish my husband for the mere act of loving me, of || meditated an immediate attack upon the enemy, and || 


being beloved! Oh no, you will not, cannot be so | was only restrained by the cautious interference of a 
- | . | 
_veteran, who suggested the propriety of a more ma- | 


oo 


cruel !” 
‘ Christine,’ rejoined the officer, ‘ that I loved you, | tured arrangement, previous to entering upon a con- 
fondly, passionately, you well knoy ; you know the || test in which the numbers were so unequal. Rolofski, 
estless days and sleepless nights of my boyhood, || however, laughed his comrade’s fears to scorn, and | 
when this romantic feeling possessed my soul, burned || intent solely upon the rescue of his wife, he besought | 
in my heart, and maddened even my brain; you know 'an immediate attack. His appeal, however, was in- | 
that well. I might have won you, had not this Rolof- | effectual; the number of the patriots was too small 
ski come between us, and snatched away the prize, | to admit of the probability of success against the en- | 
at the very moment I believed it truly mine! Years | emy’s overwhelming forces, and some days must 
have passed since that time—Rolofski has been a/| elapse before a reinforcement of the patriot party 
happy joyful bridegroom—W relschoff a lonely soldier. | could arrive ; but to Rolofski, that interval was preg- 
In the intervals of military duty, the form of Chris- | nant with danger and destruction. Unable to induce | 
tine has ever presented itself, and the enjoyment of | his associates to the attack, he ventured to quit their | 
Rolofski, my hated rival, perpetually recurred. ‘Then, | assembly with his young boy, in order to attempt the | 
then, in these bitter moments have I sworn, in the || release of his wife. | 
sacred face of heaven, to revenge the injury, if ever | He gained the vicinity of Wrelschoff’s quarters, | 
the chance of fate or fortune threw my rival in my || unobserved and unmolested, and paused to consider | 
power—’ '| upon the many plans that suggested themselves, all of 
“*O God!—you do not mean ’ interrupted the || which, however, vanished upon consideration, while 
agonized wife of the patriot. ‘| the bare certainty of Christine’s confinement pre- 
‘Christine !’ exclaimed the soldier, in a deep, low, | sented itself. While musing upon the probability of 
and determined tone, ‘my feelings now are as they | success, he was challenged by an approaching guard. 
were in my boyhood ;—Rolofski’s head is beneath the || ‘ Friends,’ exclaimed Rolofski, ‘ friends to the Duke !’ 
You can save || ‘ Nicholas Rolofski!’ rejoined the guard, ‘I know 
|| the voice.’ | 


| 





axe, and my vengeance is satisfied ! 
him—I need not add the means.’ 


pretty Christine must be a hostage for her husband’s || 
|| return ;’ and he ordered her to be instantly detained. || 
|| m1: : : . | 
|| Rolofski and his boy hastened with all their speed | 

|] e 7 . : | 
enquired the meaning of her supplications; but ere | to the neighborhood of their home, in order to ascer- | 


The distracted husband called upon | 


| ‘Then heaven be with you,’ exclaimed Rolofski, 
| pressing the soldier’s hand, ‘I am Rolofski.’ 


|| And you seek your intrepid wife,’ said the soldier, 


‘now suffering under the oppressive tyranny of 
| Wrelschoff; but she bears her sorrows bravely. Neyer 
‘did man offer greater temptations to woman—neyey 
did woman withstand them more nobly. Disdaining 
liberty and even life, she resists the insults of the 
commander, and scorns alike his prayers and threaten. 
ings.- Her gallant conduct charmed me, her ster 
devotion awed me into virtue, and lo! inspired by the 
virtue of the patriot’s wife, I go to join the patriot's 
cause.’ 

Rolofski heard the noble conduct of his wife with 
exultation;—his lips quivered, and the tear started 
_to his eyelid, while the soldier recapitulated his story, 
and pressing his hand fervently, he enquired, what 
|| means he could take to rescue his beloved? ‘ Simply 
this,’ exclaimed the soldier, ‘ exchange clothes with 
me, and take my station in the guard house ; my flight 
will not then be discovered, nor in the hurry and busi- 
ness of the moment, will the substitution. You will 
soon be ordered to guard the chamber wherein the 
lady is confined; you are bold and resolute, and toa 
spirit such as yours i 

‘The rescue is certain!’ interrupted the husband, 
and delighted at the anticipated result of his expedi- 





|| tion, he hastily made the projected change of attire, 


and then, directing the soldier to the rendezvous of 
the patriots he had just quitted, the latter undertook 
to protect the boy until Rolofski’s return, as his ap- 





| pearance in the guard house might hazard detection, 


and produce the worst results. Rolofski thanked the 
_ guard for the suggestion, and also fur his kind promise 
_to protect the child: he feared however to trust him 
| with a stranger. But the latter immediately assured 
|the patriot of his integrity, and also of the danger 
that would attend his project if the boy went with 
| him ; the child too, requested his rather to proceed 
/alone, as he was sure the stranger would not harm 
| him, and he might be serviceable in directing his pas- 
_ sage to the patriots’ retreat ; moreover, that the safety 
| of his mother depended solely upon this caution, and 


'| he intreated, therefore, to be allowed to conduct their 


friend. The father, unable to resist such arguments, 
kissed the forehead of his boy, and commending him 
to the care of heaven, and the safe protection of the 
stranger, allowed them to depart. He saw them de- 
scend the hill, and cross the narrow valley ; the soldier 
quick in his movement, and the boy equally anxious 
to conduct his fellow traveller, until the turn of the 
road obscured them from his sight. The fond parent 
then turned towards his destination, and, with a burn- 
ing heart, progressed rapidly towards the quarters of 
the Russian detachment. 


treachery, that the snares of the enemy had complete- 
ly entrapped him, and that he now hastened te his 
doom! The friend whom he had just quitted, and 
to whose protection he had resigned his child, was @ 





Rolofski dreamed not that he was the victim of F% 


She hastily turned from the officer in indignation, | 
and in a proud contemptuous tone exclaimed, ‘Chris. | 
tine is a Polish wife, and knows her duty!’ | 

‘Ay,’ rejoined Wrelschoff, ‘but Christine is a_| 
Polish mother.’ | 

Christine hesitated a moment as she contemplated | 
the power of the ruthless soldier and its probable | 
effects, but as instantly assumed her former attitude 
of resignation, and rejoined, ‘ My trust is in heaven, 
to whose power I commend my husband and my 
child !’ 

A soldier at this moment announced that the pris- 
oners had escaped; the sentinels had fallen asleep 
upoft the watch, and Rolofski and his son had climbed 
to the grated window, from which they leaped into 





patriot’s banner.’ 
i 


‘You are mistaken, friend,’ immediately exclaimed || spy of Wrelschoff’s, and immediately he believed 
Rolofski, in the apprehension of detection, ‘I know | himself out of sight of his victim, he secured the boy 
no such name.’ | and hastened by a shorter path back to the Russian 

‘And yet,’ continued the other, ‘each word you || quarters. Rolofski had gained his destination, and 
speak, more forcibly convinces that I am not in error. || mingled with the other soldiers in the guard house. 
If you are the patriot, you are safe with me.’ 

‘Ay!’ exclaimed Rolofski. |in his imagination, the speedy rescue of his beloved 

‘I see—I read Rolofski written in every feature of | wife, and the termination of his anxious fears. 
that expressive face. Rolofski, who dealt death so| Christine was confined in an apartment, from which 
| bravely in the attack upon his farm, and charmed even | escape was altogether impracticable ; massy iron bars 
enemies by his daring valor.’ secured the only window that admitted light, and a 

‘You are an enemy to freedom.’ sentinel was ever present to watch her conduct. 

‘No, no,’ rejoined the guard, ‘I have quitted for- | Wrelschoff had expressed himself determined upon 
ever the service, and am hastening to enlist under the || her detention, maddened by the reilection that the 








| He had thus far succeeded in his project, and beheld, ; 
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of an exquisite revenge. 


had eluded his vengeance, and deprived him thereby | 
Christine, however, had | 

peen secured, and the idol of his passion was his || more.’ 

beyond the possibility of assistance or rescue ; the | | 
boy, too, had now become his prisoner, and he exult- |/ will be concealed, and he will not know who it is that 
} ingly discovered Rolofski again within his toils. Im.- || fires the instrument of death,—neither will the boy be 
mediate orders were given for the arrest of the latter, | 


) who, at the moment he was projecting the release of 


Christine from her confinement, was secured by the |, 
‘ guard, and conducted to the same prison from which || for the execution.’ 


he had so lately escaped. 


and he obtained no reply. 


entered the apartment of Christine with the boy. 
mother shrieked at the sight of her darling, 
towards him, clasped her arms around his little form, 


The patriot instantly dis- || 
cerned the treachery, and in the anguish of the mo- | soldiers drawn up in military array, preparatory to 
ment raved in incoherent terms, and requested tidings | 
) of his poor boy, but the lips of the guard were een) 


‘Madam, your child!’ exclaimed Wrelschoff, as he || 
The 1 
and spring- |) stroy ; guards were over him to direct the child’s 


| are le sian but to try me; say you would cheat 
me to dishonor, and let me picture such a scene no 


posture, rushed towards the spot from whence it } 
ceeded, and, in a moment, claspod 


heart, the wife and child so dear to him. Wy, 


schoil 


‘Christine, it is resolved on; but the father’s face | furiously ordered their instant 


destruction of his rival; but a sudden tumult trom the 


rear excited his attention, and, before he could collect 
| 
|| aware of the individual who receives destruction. Be- 


| hold,’ continued he, unfastening an iron window that 
had overlooked the parade, ‘behold the preparations 


his thouglits, a vast body of patriot troops were upo: 
him; and so quiet and unperceived had been then 
that the 


defeated, ere they could well imagine the cause 


ed and 


of the 


progress, Russian soldiers were surpris 


Christine gazed from the window, and beheld the | alarm. Rolofski headed a party of his brave a#ssoci- 


ates, and beneath his arm the villain Wrelschoff fe!! 
the first Short, 


contest, and it ended in faver of the patriot troops. 


|the scene of death that was to ensue; the cannon |, in assault. but desperate was the 
| that was to destroy her husband was fixed, and her 
| || boy, her darling boy, was by its holding the 
| lighted match that was to fire the fearful instrument, 


wholly unconscious of the being whom he would de- 


side, Rolofski was saved, and he clasped to his bosom his 


faithful wife, and their darling boy ; whilst the patriot 
troops planted the sacred banner of freedom upon the 
head-quarters of the Russian army, amidst the shouts 


of Victory and Liberty. 


hand, 
and every thing appeared ready for the ceremony. 


and pressing him to her maternal bosom, mingled her || | Christine instantly averted her glance, and fell at the - 


tears with his. 


‘Madam,’ continued Wrelschoff, ‘the child again is 


mine.’ 


‘And its father? enquired Christine, in a burst of || sentence, or withdraw my innocent child ;—let 


agony. 

‘Is my prisoner !’ 

‘Gracious heaven forbid!’ she cried, and pressing 
her boy more passionately to her throbbing heart, gave 
vent to her agony in tears. 

‘Fortune has favored me, Christine,’ exclaimed the 
officer, ‘and led within my power those beings that 
lave produced such anguish in my heart, such madness 
inmy bosom. Vengeance, Christine, will be satisfied, 
your husband dies !’ 

‘Oh no, you cannot be so very, very cruel, Wrels- 

B choff.’ 
‘There is no cruelty, Christine, in a most dear re- 

Prenge.’ 

‘Revenge is monstrous, Wrelschoff; more fit for 
demons than for men.’ 
» ‘Then men should not provoke it,’ said the officer, 
5 in adecisive tone; ‘the die is cast, and Christine seals 
her husband’s doom.’ 
‘I! exclaimed the agonized mother. 
; ‘You know the means by which he may be saved.’ 
= ‘Oh, yes,’ rejoined Christine, and kissing the white 
ppinsiead of her boy, she pressed him fondly to her 
Ybosom, and exclaimed, ‘I know, too, that Nicholas 
WB Rolofski would rather yield his life upon a scaffold, or 


ee eee 


sSupiet 


MLR IY 


‘ at the cannon’s mouth, than that 
@jrender herself unworthy the distinction of a Polish 
wife! 
a ‘You have resolved?’ enquired Wrelschoff, and his 
eyes flashed fire as he spoke. 
‘T have,’ was the calm and dignified reply. 
@ ‘Then be it so,’ cried Wrelschofi, snatching the 
@ boy from his mother’s arms, and delivering g him io the 


1} guard— Let it be as I have ordered !’ aud the guard || pet announcing the arrival of the comimanding officer 


Qwithdrew with the chiid. 


‘Monster, what is it you do?—give me back my || ! por; she shrieked, 
Pechild! cried the trembling mother, as the door closed || 


Bupon them. 

‘ Ay, ay,’ replied Wrelschoff, ‘ by-and-bye the boy || 
shall return ; he has first a deed to execute,—to serve 
@4is country and his king.’ 

‘What is it you mean ? 

‘There is a traitor to be shot to-day, and it is re- 
@°lved that the boy’s hand shall be tried upon the fir- 
ing of the cannon ;—that, madam, is all!’ 

‘Ah!’ rejoined Christine, ‘ my mind pictures a scene 
of horror. Wrelschoff, your looks confirm my fears ; 
Who, tell me, who is the boy to shoot ” 

‘The traitor, Nicholas Rolofski.’ 

‘Oh no, oh no, you cannot be so monstrous !’ 
Piticked Christine. ‘ Recal those words, tell me they 


Christine should 1 Christine shrieked as she saw him depart : 


| feet of the author of this scene of horror. From the Ni 

‘For the love of God!’ cried she ‘by the hope of 
| heaven, stop these dreadful preparations,—recal the 
not 


vw Yor. Mirror 


AND DEACON PETTIBONE. 


BY WILLIAM IL. STONE. 


UNCLE 2ZiM 


| for which of you will stop 
lo 1d } unior Spr iks 4 


3 Open your ears : 
€ Foy Wo ne ’ post - 2. . 
his father’s blood be on the poor boy’s head! Phe vent of hearing, wheu 


‘It is Christine,’ murmured Wrelschoff, ‘that has sy 
caused these preparations;—it is Christine that has 
placed her child with a lighted match at the cannon’s 
head, and gives the signal for the destruction of Ro- 
lofski !’ 

‘Monster, monster,’ exclaimed she, ‘how can you 
force me to this state of suffering 

‘One word, Christine, and your husband’s saved.— 
Behold !’ 

The procession was now seen advancing towards | 
the scene of death. Rolofski, apparently resigned to 
his impending fate, received the religious consolation 


In one of those pleasant rural villages which clie- 
quer the coast of Long Island Sound with their white 


houses and green window blinds, not mor > than fwen- 
ty mileseast of New-Ilaven, lived my highly respected 


He was aman of som 


uncle, Zimri Bradley, Esq. 
consequence ii his day, having successively filled the 
offices of tything-man, grand-juryman, selectiman, and 
Lie would have 


> CO- 


sometime justice of the quorun. 
tinued to enforce a wholesome moral discipline among 
the unruly boys of the congregation, as a tytiung 
not that 


man, longer, probably, than he did, were it 


of the holy men that attended him, with composure || there was always a sly laughing devil lurking in his 
and placidity, and beheld the engine of destruction | eye ; so, that when, with his mace of office, he rap- 








ped the head of one mischievous urchin, or altered 
another, for 


without the least emotion or dismay. 

|| ‘Ife does not fear to die!’ energetically exclaimed 
|| Christine. ‘He falls asa Polish patriot should fall, 
| and heaven will receive his soul! But my boy ? 
‘One moment longer, Christine, and your resolve 


to gather a frown as he shook his wig at 
i a ‘ artad f; 
tittering when aunt Deborah Liorablower started from 


her sleep as she tuned her nasal organ too high for 
Wakeman, ins 





the voice of the Rev. Mr. tead of check- 
into @ seenuy 
ariably lad the il] fortune 
titillation. As a 
poor ; i nd us 


'is of no avail ;—say, must he perish!’ ing the one, or intimidating the other 
| ‘ Not by the hand of his child ;—you will not, dare 

| not be so barbarous !’ 

‘He dies!’ cried the officer, and hastily quitted the 


apartment. 


and reverent silence, he ins 
into a giggling 


i more g 


to set a doze 

selectman, uncle Zim was kiiid to the 

in duty bound, he more than ouce had several coim- 
. 


mon drunkards exhibited in the stocks. Ais justice 


she fol- 
j\lowed him to the door, but it was closed, fast and with a steady aud im- 
firm; she heard the bolts jar in the iron clasps, and 
she turned away disconsolate. ‘The guard was her 
| only companion, but he was mute and sullen. Re- 
| flection overpowered her, and she sank upon her seat 
|motionless, gazing upon vacancy, her thoughts too 
|g oreat for utterance, too violent for tears. The trum- 


the quoruin, he held tive scales 
partial hand, though he was not much of a law; 

Indeed the public would not so soon have lus! 
benefit of his services on the bench, had lie not faien 


| into an unlucky mistake, in attempting tu use te 


nical language. It devolved upon hin, on some or- 


dinary occasion, to charge the 





jury in an action on a 
| promissory note, to which the defence set up was 


Uncle 


‘as the alibi was clearly made out.’— 


{| 


|| upon the scene of death awakened her from her stu- 
and turning to the window from 

whence Wrelschoff had directed her attention to tlie 
‘preparations for the execution, discovered that it had || whose whole stock of latin wa 

| not been closed ; in the impulse of the moment, the || ine ?’* of which le was so proud, that he was contin- 

| distracted mother sprung towards the casement, and, | 
| before the guard could withhold her, leaped from her | 
| confinement, and with the speed of lightning rushed | 
| towards the spot where her darling boy held the match 
| ready to destroy his father! in a great haste, profanely 
| The alarm was instantly spread, but the action of || I did’nt think it was so late’—much to the amusement 


vant of consideration. Zim advised to find fer 
|| the defendant, 


1] Ez 4 ‘a2 5 4 . ee ee thn natant? 
He was, in this instance, as unfortunate as the peuaut, 


s ‘quid horae, est dom- 


ually putting the question to all wiom he met ; till 
one day, a stranger upon whom le inflicted it, after 
looking at his watch, replied—* Horarii manualis mer 
The pedant turned away 
‘Bless my soul ! 


} a e ” 
|, motus turbaiur, domine.} 
saying, 





|| progress could be arrested, she struck the lighted | 


| Christine was too swift for prevention; and ere her || of the young freshmen, who heard of it soon after- 


wards. Uncle Zim, however, would have encoun- 
match from her child’s hand, and, in a frantic tone, || tered no such rebuff from any of the ‘gentlemen of 
exclaimed, ‘ Boy, boy, it is your father you would | pias 
i} eee mae, ae. wel * ened 
kill” Rolofski recognized the voice, and the fearful |; * What o'clock is it, sir? 
! 
\ 


words it breathed; and starting from his kneeling || + My watch has stopped. 


it pro- 


to lus despairing 


separation, and the 
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the jury ;’ for his alibi sounded as sweetly in their | of mules and whitefish, shipped by him to Jamaica. | 
ears, as Mesopotamia in those of the old lady, who |, Uncle Zim’s wits were as bright as a dollar; he talked | 
could give no other reason for crying at a sermon, | as slick as a whistle; and he was a cute chap ata| 


but ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia, which continued || bargain, as Mr. Ishmael Crane soon found out. 


to ring so sweetly in her ears.” But lawyer Daggett | 
and lawyer Wagstaff took occasion to make them- | 
selves merry at the expense of his worship. Uncle 
Zim was a man of spirit, and some pride withal ; 
and no sooner had he heard of his error, and that 
the wags were laughing about the ‘alibi,’ when his 
back was turned, than he threw his commission into 
the fire, declaring that after all, it was a wise saying, 
that, «a cobbler should stick to his last.’ 

The village above mentioned, which we shall call 
Applebury, was a quiet sort of a place, where the 





meeting ‘decently and in order,’ in accordance with | 
the injunction of the Saybrook Platform, and as all | 
lionest people should do. The names, titles, and 
biographers of their ancestors, since the days of 
governor Leete to the present, curiously carved in im- 
mortal freestone, may be found in the old grave-yard, 
each inscription being surmounted either by a death’s 
head and cross-bones, grinning in relief, in a style 
taat would make wie grizly messenger himself rattle 
his joints for very laughter ; or the head of a cherub, 
with wings stuck on where the ears should be, shaped | 
more like a pair of bellows handles than the pinions 
of one of Tom Moore’s angels. But to return from 
our digression; the folks of Applebury are an ex. | 
ceedingly clever people, in the yankee sense of the | 
term—most of them attend to their own business, 
and all of them know the business of every body else. 
Here, then—for we find we shall have to begin our | 
story again—here, then, lived our worthy uncle, Zimri | 
Bradley. 

Uncle Zim, as we used to call him, was as full of 
fun and mischief as any urchin in the village. Near | 
by his domicil, sojourned Malachi Fowler, who mar- | 
ried the accomplished Miss Abigail Pettibone, of 
Haziewood, the adjoining town, whose brother, Elia- 
kim Pettibone, in process of’ time, became a deacon | 
of the church in that parish. The distance was only | 





’squire Bradley 

his mules, nor Uncle Zim’s fat stories, and his merry 
jokes, over deacon Fowler’s pumpkin-pies and cider- 
brandy ; nor his own supposed delinquency in his late 


unseemly merriment. 


his words:—‘ Why he is a member of good Dr. 
Wakeman’s church, in Applebury, I reckon.’ 


brother Fowler’s; and I tell you he is a member of 
Dr. Wakeman’s church. But I guess 


| enough for my brindle four-year-olds ?” 
did——’ 


guesses, and your buts ?” 


means to do the thing that’s right, but man-ward I 
reckon he is a little twistical or so.’ 





about twenty miles, and deacon Pettibone used to 


professor, according to the Platform, and in the main || 
walked according to the vows he had made, yet he | 
was not altogether free from carnal ways. 
never at a loss for a fact, and was fond of telling | 
ludicrous stories, which, in his hands, were seldom | 
diminished by repetition. He could not for the soul | 
of him suppress a joke when it came upon his tongue, | 
cut where it would. On one of these occasions, he | 
had the good, or the ill fortune, to keep the pious | 
deacon Pettibone roaring with laughter, until his very | 


returned and finished his dinner with uncle Zim. 
keep every thanksgiving with his brother Fowler ;— | When deacon Pettibone stepped out, however, he 
uncle Zim not unfrequently making one of the family || had unconsciously left the door ajar, and the conse- 
party. But though uncle Zim was himself a christian || quence was, that uncle Zim had very innocently 
heard most of the conversation. 
the deacon had no malice in his heart, and he knew 
He was also the cause of his scruples in qualifying his re- 
commendation. 
time of what had been said: but determined, in his 
'own mind, to seek some innocent and characteristic 
mode of revenge. 
gain in the afternoon, and drove the bullocks home. 





ribs cracked again. Much, however, it grieved the | 
good man afterwards, that he had yielded to the || 


preyed upon his spirits the whole of the following 
day, on his return to Hazlewood. This impression, 


which he was welcomed to the little family circle of 
his happy and peaceful abode. 





« West India goods,’ after the return of the last cargo | 


Abigail presented his brother-in-law with so many 
young Fowlers, that she had little time for going 
abroad herself, deacon Pettibone’s visits to Applebury 
temptation of mirth, which he was half persuaded || were continued as usual; on which occasions he al- 
had been excited as a snare by the evil one, and it || ways passed an evening or so in uncle Zim’s compa- 
1 ny, either at his own, or his brother’s house. Uncle 
| Zim’s bosom was filled with the milk of human kind- 
however, soon wore away, and he lost all unpleasant |! ness. Though like an over-ripe melon, rough on the 
recollections in the warm and affectionate smiles with } outside, as the poet says, there was much sweetness 
under it ; and his winning ways were such, that the 
| good deacon had long since dismissed the affair of the 

Soon after this convivial occurrence, which had, for || mules, and the temporary trials to which he had been | 
the moment, disturbed the quiet of the conscientious | subjected by his irresistible drollery. They therefore 
deacon Pettibone’s inner man, uncle Zim made a | continued the best friends in the world ;—still Uncle 
journey to Hazlewood to purchase a yoke of oxen of | Zim never lost sight of his project in some way of 
Mr. Ishmael Crane, nephew of Ichabod Crane, the | avenging himself for having been represented as being 
celebrated schoolmaster, for which he was to pay in ||‘ man-ward rather twistical or so.’ 


Mr. Crane took three-quarters of an hour to consid- | 


er, before he would conclude the bargain, and as it | 
was just twelve o’clock by the conch-shell, uncle Zim 

thought he would go and take pot-luck with deacon 

Pettibone, who lived near the school-house hard by. | 
By the way, uncle Zim once drove a barter with the | 
deacon for some mules, for which the deacon always 
thought he could have got more, if he had known what | 
they were bringing at the time ; though as uncle Zim | 
only took him at his word in the price of the cattle, | 
he had nothing to complain of. But that is not to) 
people to this day walk in the ways of their fathers, | the purpose. | 
queue their hair with eel skins, and go to and from ! 


While at dinner, Mr. Ishmael Crane came and | 


called the deacon out, to inquire something about the | 
character of my Uncle Zim ; whereupon the follow- | 
ing dialogue took place :— 


‘ What sort of a man,’ asked Mr. Crane, ‘is this | 


Deacon Pettibone had not forgotten the sale of 


‘ What sort of a man?’ said the deacon, repeating 


‘Well; do you know him ?” 


‘Know him! I guess I do! He lives next door to 





‘Guess! guess what? Don’t you think he is good 


‘Why—yes—I ’spose so—but I guess, to be can- 





‘Zounds, deacon! what do you mean by your 


‘Why, if I must say, I guess that God-ward he | 


Mr. Ishmael Crane went away, and deacon Pettibone 


But he knew that 


He therefore took no notice at that | 


Meantime he completed his bar- 


Two or three years rolled away, and as his sister 








One morning, bright and early, as deacon Fowler | 


—_ 


came out picking his teeth from breakfast, while the 
dew-drops were yet spangling the meadows, he gay 
uncle Zim just preparing to mount the old dapple 
mare, with his butternut-colored coat strapped on be. 
hind the saddle. 

‘Good morning, ‘squire,’ said deacon Fowler, ‘ yo, 
seem to be stirring arly this morning.’ 

‘Yes :’ said uncle Zim: ‘in the hot season, the 
morning is the best part of the day—Gad, my sop, 
mind that you keep the cattle out of the clover patch 
to-day’ 








‘A very beautiful day to-day, as I was saying, 





*squire’ 

——‘ And send Jehiel to mill this afternoon.—Yes, 
deacon, a fine beautiful day. The air is as sweet as 
a new hay-stack this morning.’ 

‘You are going to take a ride to-day, I guess, 
’squire. Pray which way are you journeying, if] 
may be so bold?” 

‘Oh, I’m only going to Haddam to speak for the 
grave-stones for good old aunt Wealthy Crookshanks.’ 

‘You'll go through Hazlewood, I guess? So, | 
wish you’d give brother Pettibone a call and see how 
they’re all dewing there. Tell them that Nabby’s got 
another nice boy with eyes as bright as a weasel’s,’ 

‘Yes, 1 think it’s like-enough that I shall stop and 
give Dapple a bait there on my return.’ 

‘D’ye think it’s going to rain to day, ’squire? | 
see you’ve got your great-coat with you, and if] 
thought ’twould rain, I’d tell the boys to get the rest 
of the hay in.’ 

‘ Don’t know, don’t know, deacon: they say a foo! 
knows enough to take a great-coat when it storms; 
and every body knows that folks must make hay 
while the sun shines.’ And off rode uncle Zim, ant 
into the orchard went deacon Fowler. 

Uncle Zim came back in the evening, and overtook 
deacon Fowler, returning from the meadow, just as 
he had descended to the foot of Clapboard hill. 

‘Ah! is that you, ’squire ? said deacon Fowler. 
‘you are home arly to-night, I calculate.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied uncle Zim ; ‘ old Dapple will cary 
me along at the rate of seven miles an hour, day ii 
and day out, without putting on the long oats ner 
ther.’ 

‘A faithful beast, I vow. 
bone, I hope ?” 

‘ Yes—I saw him’—replied uncle Zim, with a grave, 
mysterious air, such as deacon Fowler had never seeh 
before, upon his neighbor’s lively countenance. 

‘Saw him !—he was well, I hope?” 

‘ Why—yes—he was—pretty well, I believe.’ 


You saw brother Petti- 


‘ Nothing unusual was the matter, I hope, *squire! Fy 


‘ No—I—I can’t say that there was any thing wa 
sual,’ replied uncle Zim, with a peculiar emphasis 
upon the last word. 

‘ And how were his family 

‘ All very well ; save the youngest child, Habakkuk, 
which has the measles.’ 

‘ And brother Pettibone himself, is he ailing in any 
way ? 

‘I ean’t say that he was much ailing. Perhaps, 
moreover, I was mista—no, I can’t be mistaken either: 

‘Why, ’squire, you frighten me. For goodnes: 
sake what was the matter! You're sure you saw him! 

‘ Yes ;—I—I met him,’ replied uncle Zim, with the 
same assumed air of mystery. 

« And how was he? do speak out and let me know 
the worst on’t, ’squire.’ 

‘ Why, then—if I must say’—replied uncle Zim- 
‘I should think when I met him, he was about—y@ 
just about half shaved.’ 

‘Impossible! you must be joking, ’squire.’ 

‘It’s true, joke or no joke,’ said uncle Zim. 

By this time the parties had reached the greell 
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Pvounded heart. 
vealed the tale of woe to Mrs. Aimwell, who kindly |; 
HRpent the whole afternoon in comforting the afflicted | 
Fvoman, by telling over how many others were suffer- || 
Ang under still greater calamities. 
/#ties had not then been invented. 


Fuch thing for the world.’ 

ne to help her keep the secret, and so she hinted it | | 
% Mrs. Sly. This was enough. 
Bud it was no longer than the afternoon of the next || 


thing wa F 
embers were startled by the exclamation of Mrs. || 


owing effect :— 


Pow who will fall next, for my part.’ 
Phat, next to a witch, she held a slanderer as an utter 


asper Doolittle, of Cohabit. 


Per washing on Sabbath-day nights, as soon as three 
me knowy 


eighbors on Mondays. And her quince-and-apple 
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rhe two last sentences of uncle Zim’s, had fallen 
upon the worthy deacon Fowler, like a pail of ice 
vater; and he went to his house with a heavy heart. 

Jie did not sleep a wink all that night, and the humil- |, 
Gating fact pressed so heavily upon his mind—though 
,, was his first intention to have kept it a profound || 
‘Accret, until he could have inquired into the particulars || 
4 of his brother’s being overcome with liquor,—that he |, 
vas even constrained to communicate the dismal | 
idings to his faithful Abigail. It was indeed tating || 
1 pang in her breast, without extracting the barb 
tvhich rankled in his own bleeding bosom. But truly || 
Math the poet said of woman, 


a 


acaba dna gg Le sar ata 


‘When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
/ A ministering angel ‘thou ;-— 
Sand Abigail, after the first gush of feeling had sub- 
‘sided, half forgot her own sorrow in her affectionate | 
ondeavors to soothe that of her husband. A thousand 
little comforting hopes, excuses, and palliating cir- 
cumstances came into her mind. Her brother might 
not have been so badly off as the ’squire supposed. 
He might have been unwell; or perhaps he had been 
overcome by drinking ever so little on an empty 
stomach. The deacen folded his faithful spouse 
cJoser to his heart, and both determined that nothing 
hould be said about the circumstance, even in their 
own family, for the present. And between haying 
time and harvest, it was agreed that deacon Fowler 
should go up to ‘Hazlewood, and commune with his 


brother Pettibone, privately, upon the subject. 


|| too deeply for others’ woes, to enable her always to || gathered into the venerable meeting-house. Every 
| hide the faults she saw or boned of. Not but that she} body cast a searching eye—‘a furtive glance,’ our 


/meant todo it. But as in the instance before us, 
‘there were sometimes secrets actually too great to be 
‘concealed within the narrow casement of her noble | 
soul, and then it was impossible to prevent their but at the close 
| breaking forth in exclamations full of meaning, as we, the minister gave out a notice for a special meeting 
have seen. ‘ Dear me! who’d have thought it!’ &c. | of the elders and deacons of the church, to be held 
‘Why, what do you mean?’ exclaimed a dozen | on Wednesday, upon business of great importance 


friend Cooper would say—upon the deacon ; while he 
was engaged, as others should have been, in searching 
his own heart. 

The services proceeded as usual ; 





voices at once. ‘I hope,’ continued Miss Tabitha And after exhorting his little flock so to conduct 
} | Tattler, a lady of no particular age, ‘that the shock- | themselves as to show, that though in the world, they 
| ing story about Miss Prim is not true. But I’ve were not of the world, and suitably admonishing the 


baad as much ever since Ned Bramble came home 
from the south. She’s kept company with him ever 
| since last thanksgiving.’ 
| ‘No;’ said Mrs. Doolittle, with a melancholy shake 
| of the head. ‘ That’s like-enough, too. But hayn’t 
| you heard of the fall of good deacon Pettibone ” | 
‘Of Hazlewood? He haint hurt himself much, I 
| hope?? 
| ‘JI don’t mean a fall from a barn or a hay-stack, 
child,’ said Mrs. Doolittle. ‘But havn’t you heard 
on’t? 
‘No!’ replied sixteen voices in a breath. 
us hear all about it.’ | their existence. 

*« Why,’ said Mrs. Doolittle, ‘you must know it’s a | The story, as we have already seen, had grown in 
great secret yet; and one doesn’t want to expose a | its travels, like that of the boy who saw a thousand 
body’s failings, you know. But I’ll tell you, though | cats in the cellar; and for the three subsequent days, 
| it must not go from me, for I wouldn’t injure the hair || the deacon’s house was shunned as though it had been 
of any mortal being’s head. You know I cannot en- | the seat of the plague. 
dure scandal! And all I can now say, is, that Mrs. || name was somehow connected with the tale, one ot 


officers, as assistant shepherds, to make themselves 
| patterns in good works—not forgetting to remind them 
| of the passage. ‘ Let him that standeth take heed lest 
he fall’—(upon which stolen glances were again cast 
at the good deacon Pettibone)—the benediction was 
| pronounced. The deacon, however, did not observe 
| and never once thought, that he was the sole object ot 
| this special exhortation, or of the dark and suspicious 
His heart 
his eyes had been closed in the attitude of deep and 
| heartfelt adoration. 
(in the dark givings out, was the least conscious of 


gaze of the congregation. was right, and 


Thus he who was most interested 


‘Do let 





Meantime, as uncle Zim’s 





But Mrs. Abigail Fowler, notwithstanding her many 
fine qualities, was not entirely free from the frailties || 
f the other daughters of Eve; and while alone on 
he ensuing day, her husband being engaged with his |) 
vorkmen in the fields, the secret became so burden- 


kome that she wanted somebody to help her keep it. |, 
Perhaps, also, in her affliction, she thought she needed || 
Ghe sympathies of one, at least, of her most confi- 
ential female friends, who might, in turn, soothe her 


orrows, and pour a few drops of balsam into her 
In an evil hour, therefore, she re- 


Temperance soci- 


Mrs. Aimwell left the deacon’s after tea, promising || 
ot to whisper a breath about it. ‘You know, my || 
lear Mrs. Fowler,’ said she, ‘that I wouldn’t do no 
But she, too, wanted some 








It was on Thursday ; | 





ay, at a meeting of the fragment society, that the | 


Doolittle, preceded by a deep-drawn sigh, to the fol- |, | 


‘Dear me! who’d have thought it! Well, I don’t 


Now, justice to Mrs. Doolittle requires me to say 
this place, that she was no mischief maker ; and, 


bomination. She was a very tidy body, and the 
orthy helpmate of my venerated great uncle, Capt. 
There was no more 
otable housewife in all the parish. She used to begin 


ars could be seen, in order to have her ample stores 
f linen, white as the driven snow, streaming in 
iumph upon the clothes-lines, like the lily-flag 
f the fallen Bourbons, at an earlier hour than her 


aace, and boiled cider, were exactly the best to be 
ound between Branford and Pettypaug. But, rest 
er good soul! her benevolent heart occasionally felt 











excellent man. 


of conversation among the groups which collected 
around the portals of the sanctuary, while the bell 
was tolling for the minister, the late excellent and 
reverend Mr. Gamaliel Holdfast. 
ently approached ; but never before was he so coldly 
greeted by his friends. And as for enemies, it is be- 
lieved that he never had one. 
seemed looking darkly upon, or averted from him. 
People even seemed to shrink from the proffered grasp 
of his friendly hand. 
unsuspecting simplicity of his innocence, did not ob- 
serve the change, and as the minister came along, all 





Crampton told me, that she heard Mr. Wilcox’s w ife || | the elders was despatched to Applebury, to inquire 
bea that Mrs. Munger’s aunt mentioned to her, that | | into the real facts of the statement which had brougiit 
| Mrs. Graves was present, when the widow Blatchley | | such heavy and unexpected scandal upon the litt) 
| said, that Ick. Scran’s wife thought Captain Evett’s | | | Zion of Hazlewood. On his arrival, 
| sister believed, that old Mrs. Willard reckoned, that || had an interview with uncle Zim, and commenced an 
Ephraim Stanard’s better half had told Mrs. Hand, |! inquiry into the facts of the case which had brougi:t 


that she heard Mrs. Sly say, that deacon Fowler’s | him to Applebury. 
«’Squire Bradley,’ said Mr. Elnathan Cook—for such 


he immediate 


wife had told Mrs. Aimwell, as a great secret, that || 


| the deacon had told her, that ” squire Bradley had seen | ; was the cognomen of this important messenger— i 
| deacon Pettibone dead drunk, after an ordination | || Is rumored up our way, that you have said, that \ 


' met deacon Pettibone last week, drunk.’ 
‘Then I guess rumor lies,’ replied Uncle 


| dinner.’ 

‘Do tell!’ was the brief and emphatic ssnaeaiton | | 
of the benevolent coterie. I haint said no such thing.’ 

This, as we have before remarked, was on Friday,||  « But pray, ‘squire, what did you say, if I may be 
| and the subtle electrical fluid could scarcely have | so bold?’ 
travelled faster than did the story of the deacon’s|| * Why,’ replied uncle Zim, ‘I only said that 1 met 
From mouth to mouth— | him about half shaved.’ 

The result was, that although Mr. Elnathan Cook 
|| was one of the cutest chaps in those parts at a cross- 
'/ examination, he having formerly been an unlicensed 
| practitioner of the law ina justice’s court, he obtained 
| so that, before Saturday night, the fatal account had || just so much information from uncle Zim, and no 
| reached Hazlewood, enlarged and improved, until the |;more. Uncle Zim was requested to go up to Hazile- 
story of the three black crows was nothing to it. | wood, and attend the council as a witness ; but this 
| Nor did it hesitate to travel Saturday night, although || |he declined peremptorily, as he was busily engaged 


For. fay 


falill,s 


failing. 


‘The flying rumor gathered as it roll’d, 
And scarce the tale was sooner heard than told; 
And all who told it added something new— 
And all who heard it made enlargement too— 
In every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew’— 


‘the blue laws were then yet in force. The conse- jin making up a cargo of mules for the West Indies. 


quence was, that before the cows were all milked on | | He assured the zealous Elnathan, however, that dea- 
Sunday morning, every body, out of the deacon’s un- | ‘con Pettibone’s negro man, Camillus, or Cam, as he 


suspecting family, was acquainted with the melancholy || Was called for the sake of brevity, knew as much as 
catastrophe supposed to have overtaken that truly || he did, and could tell them all about it. 


As Cam was 
known to be a very honest fellow, this assurance gave 
the messenger much satisfaction; so he clambered 
into his ‘ one horse shay,’ and got him back to Hazle- 
wood. 

The wheels of time rapidly brought Wednesday 
along, when the church council assembled, and the 
yet unsuspecting deacon Pettibone, expecting to hear 
the names of some reclaimed sinners propounded for 
membership, came among them. The Rev. Mr. 
Holdfast was appointed moderator. An unusual air 
of solemnity pervaded the council, and in imploring 
the direction and blessing of heaven upon their pro- 
ceedings, the moderator was peculiarly earnest, and 
;much affected. Indeed the half suppressed sighs 


Of course the painfal news was the general theme 


The deacon pres- 


Every countenance 


But the good deacon, in the 
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from various bosoms, plainly indicated that they |; 
had business in their hands, which went home to their ss. » oT BU: a) x O us a © VU So 2 | 
hearts. | 

At length the momentous subject of their meeting | From the North American Review. 1 
was opened, and tlie charge of intemperance formally ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE USEFUL } 
preferred against no less a master in Israel, than | ARTS. | 
deacon Eliakim Pettibone, then and there present. || | We place food first in order, because it is the most | 
Had a bolt from heaven fallen at his feet, he could | essential ; many have contrived tolive without houses, || 
not have been more astonished or confounded. For | | and even without clothing, without suffering much || | 
a while, his hand pressed upon his temples—he re- | either from delicacy or climate, but we never aaa | 
mained dumb with amazement—then raising his eyes | || heard of any people who have subsisted without food. | 
to heaven, he solemnly protested his innocence—but || One of the earliest of arts in this department, w as | 











in vain; and in vain did he tax his memory to recall | that of making bread, as appears from the scripture || of the latter are less esteemed at the present day, 


any circumstance in his life, that could have given rise || account of Abraham. dt does not appear that flesh | 
to such an unlooked for scandal. In vain, likewise, ||was eaten before the flood; though the division of 
did he demand the name of the informer upon whose || animals into clean and unclean subsisted before that | | 
testimony the accusation was preferred; for uncle \|time. Meat in warm climates is less desirable than | 
Zim had stipulated that his name was not to be used, |, ] jany other kind of food; the hecatombs annually | 
save in the very last resort, Finally, the witness, || sacrificed in our country, would have sustained an | 
Camillus, was sent for. | Oriental nation for years. Corn was at first eaten | 
Camillus soon arrived, and came grinning into the without any preparation, while it was still soft in the | 
conference room, exhibiting the aitelie treasury of | poe and without any other preparation than grinding 
his ivory; but he immediately saw that his kind || it in a mortar, when it hadbecome hard. In the mor- | 
master was in deep affliction, and his own heart soon | tar, it was rather ground than pounded, so that the | | 
yearned with compassion. There the good deacon || change was not great from the mortar to the mill. | 
sat, his head bowed down, and supported by his hands: The rude mill which was in use in the days of the | 
he raised it not, but hid his tears in his bandanna, and || | patriarchs, is not yet out of date in the East. 
smothered the sighs heaving up and struggling to es- | composed of two stones of a circular form, of which 
cape his throbbing bosom. | the upper had its lower surface concave, to fit the 


‘Cam,’ said the moderator, with solemn gravity, | | convex upper surface of the nether millstone. In the | | better, was extended by the Romans to conquered na- 


\| 
|| upper stone was an upright piece of wood, with a 


|cross stick at the top of it. Two women kneeled | 
down, facing each other, and with their left hands 
| kept the upper stone in rapid whirling motion, while 


‘we have sent for you because we want you to tell 
the truth.’ 
‘Yes, massa minister, me always tell de troot to | 
shame a debble.’ 
‘Well, Cam, we believe you will. i 
Cam, did you ever see your master intoxicated ? 1 in the upper stone. The flour fell out at the sides, 
‘Me ebber see massa tosticated! golly, ony tink o’ ||and was passed through sieves of rushes, That | 
dat !’ which was not ground sufficiently fine was put into 
‘But, Cam, you must tell us the truth; now didn’t | '|the mill again. Cattle mills were very common at 
you ever see your master when he was intoxicated— } Rome. No distinct account of public water-mills is 
when he had drunk too much .’ || found, till the time of Arcadius and Honorius. Then, 
‘Golly, no, massa minister.’ 1 \they were built upon the aqueducts, which conveyed 
[Here a consultation took place, among a few of} water into the city. One would have thought the 
the members of the counci!, in an under tone.] || expedient of applying the force of wind to this pur- || 
‘Don’t you remember that ‘squire Bradley, re pose, would have suggested itself in ancient times, | 
lives in the second house beyond the stocks s and| since the use of sails in navigation was well known, 
whipping-post, north of the meeting house in Apple- | but we find no account of this whatever. 
bury, came up to see your master last einny v The means of preparing bread, by an easy and not 
‘Yes, massa, me know dat berry weil.’ unnatural association, remind us of butter. We find | 
and when | this article mentioned in scripture, but we presume | 





‘Well, that’s very good now, Cam: 

| squire Bradley met your master, was he not about | that no one thinks it bore much resemblance to what | 
half shaved? || now passes by the name. It is thought by the best 
 ¢O yes, massa: when ’squire Bradley ride by ee | sacred critics to have been milk cream, or some kind 
‘window, massa Pettibone was juss shaving heself, I | of thick cream. It was evidently used for the pure |, 
guess; but den he so grad to see de squire, he run out || Pose of bathing the feet, and is spoken of as a luxuri- | 
door to shak’ee hand, wid ee lather all on one side he || OUS indulgence. 
face !’ 


The oldest account of the prepara- || 
|| tion of butter, whatever the substance was, is found 

Here the mighty mystery was solved. All knew | in Herodotus ; but he does not describe, and probably | 
the droll mischeivous character of uncle Zim, and | did not know it minutely. 
the truth flashed upon their minds in an instant. A 
bitter smile played across the features of the good | 
deacon, as he meekly raised his dark hazle eyes, | 


ointment and medicine, not as food. 
As we have said, flesh does not seem to have been 


glistening with tears, and in his heart returned thanks || 8° essential an article of food in the earliest times 
known to history, as in ours. It was not often served 
As for the 
man—and the parties all set their faces towards their | kinds of meat that were eaten, the bill of fare was as 
respective homes—the worthy deacon being more | extensive as in modern times: in the Hast somewhat || terrible is the darkness that shrouds the soul in its 
strongly than ever convinced, that ‘MAN-WARD, UN- } more so, locusis being a common article of food ; they | mysterious gloom. Better would it be to live inal 

| 

\| 

| 


for his deliverance. ‘The council was broken up—a 
thousand sincere apologies were tendered to the good | UP» unless there was a stranger present. 


| - + ; 1 : : 
CLE ZIM WAS RATHER TWISTICAL OR 80.’ are still used, though less valued as a lux uty. 





Tt was || 


Now tell us, | with their right, they poured in corn through a a little table of his own; but in latter times, the Persian 


Neither Greeks nor || for our finding it so general when our Savior camebh™ 
Romans used it in cookery; they valued it as an || 


Atray- || Worldly pain witha blessed futurity awaiting your a 


—— 
——. = —— = 


Among the Greeks various kinds of bread wer 
||eaten, and the profession of the the baker was held iy 
|high esteem, insomuch that one of the craft was 
thought worthy of the notice of Plato. A specimey 
of thése choice preparations, will be enough for oy 
readers,—rathér more than they would wish to eat, 
One favorite Kind was flavored with poppy-seed; an. 
other was made of flour and honey, together with 
oil; another was made of flour and water boiled, wit) 
a seasoning of pepper, cinnamon, saffron, and cheese, 

The meats used by the Greeks did not materially 
differ from that of the Romans. Some of the luxuries 
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such as puppies, and the large white worm found ix 
rotten wood, which is now extensively used, we be. 
lieve, only in New-Holland. The snail was another 
of their dishes, which has now lost its favor except in 
Germany, notwithstanding an attempt to revive jt, Psfrom all these 
made by two men of science in Edinburgh half a cen. sympathy in t 
tury ago. The supper of Pliny consisted of a barley Bijtion: the sen 
cake, two eggs, three snails, with a due proportion of 
wine. The Romans were in the habit of stitching up 
the eyes of poultry and cramming them with food in 
the dark, a practice which has prevailed in latter 
|| times, but is now known to render the flesh unwhole. 
some. When they killed swine, they often did it by 
passing a red hot spit through the body ; at first sight 
this would seem severe ; but the pig could not reason. 
ably complain, seeing that a treatment little if any 
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tions, who were content to call it glorious. 





The manner of eating has varied rather more than 
: . 3 ‘ 

the material. Inthe Old Testament times, they seem 
to have been seated, like Homer’s heroes, each at, [P) THe recept 
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custom of reclining was generally adopted. 
couches were wheeled up to the table on three sides, 
1 the lower being left open, that the servants might be 
| able to approach the guests. They lay upon their left 
sides, with their heads towards the table, and their 
|| feet resting near the outer edge. This position would 
i have been constrained and uneasy, but the couches 
1 were provided with pillows, which could be arranged 
| | about the person, as the guest thought proper, against 
\the back or under the side. Thus reclining, they fed 7 
|| themsely es with the right hand, using neither fork nor 
\|spoon, the meat having been previously carved ot 
| torn to pieces. They often dipped bits of bread call- 
|ed sops, intothe dish before they ate them. When 
| they lay in this manner, one of course had his back 
turned towards the person next to him, and when he 
lw ished to speak with his neighbor, he turned in such 
IE a way as to bring his head upon the other’s bosom. 
So that the expression ‘to be in another’s bosom, 

'|only meant being honored with a place next him a 
|the table. The custom of reclining prevailed also 
| among the Greeks and Romans. . It was spread by the 

| latter in the countries they subdued, which accounts 
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| They only reclined, however, at supper, which ai- 
|| swered to our dinner, and was the principal meal of 
|| the day. 

To be Continred. 





ATHEISM. 
Miserasze is the blindness of the mental eye- 





eller in the last century remarked to certain Arabs, || proach, like sweet happiness and love, prepared fF Me gales wi 

WueEwn you are elevated with reading a. work, and | that he wondered at their eating insects so dis gusting ; || the weary wandercr over the ocean of darkness ani ; hat nature 
your mind is inspired with noble and generous senti- | to which they replied with some show of reason that | storm, than feel the consciousness of present being, F Beither the 
ments, seek not forany other rule to judge it by ; it is || it savored of affectation ina person who could sw al- || bewildered with the withering idea that that being @f the ‘ swe 
good, and done by a masterly hs Read it with low an oyster, to be startled at anything in the way of||must end. Better that we were drenched in lons— Mowers wh 
attention, and you will profit by veating. ages of agony triumphing over the gloomy desolatio!f Magrance, 1 
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of the heart, if it may only end at last, than to think ! 
shat the joyous soul can be hurled from its blessed and | 
peautiful career of hope and life into that eternal leth- | 
argy, that dreamless slumber—that annihilation of | 
thought, feeling and affection, never again to be 1 
Awakened into their delicious existence. Such an } 
‘ idea to an aspiring mind would come over all its young || 
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the air, the beauty, the freshness of our own dear’! 
native village!” 

It is to be regretted that a taste for writing is not | 
more generally cultivated, particulary among the 
the fairer part of creation, who gencrally have more 
leisure to devote to such pursuits. If we examine the | 
common-place book of almost any lady, (though, by | 
the bye, there are too few that keep one,) in its pages | 


| 








31 
With mine enjoy the ‘happiness 
Which such a moment brings, 
In calling up before the mind 
Thy memory’s treasured things? 


True, thou art far away—but oft 
The memory of that hour 
Is awakened in my bosom, 
And by its blessed power, 
Remembered words of promise 
Are repeated e’en as when 
Thy gentle voice was whispering— 
‘We part to meet again.’ 


I've stood beside thee often since 
At such an hour as this, 
When the stars were out in heaven, 
In their passing loveliness, 
And though no word was spoken, 
Yet thy brightly beaming eye, 
Hath eloquently whispered 
An affection pure and high. 


And while thy hand within mine own 
Confidingly did rest, 

My thoughts were bright as heaven’s own stars 
Within my gloomy breast; 

Bright and unfading still they burn, 
As at the hour when 

That promise first had utterance— 
‘We part to meet again.’ 


*T was such an hour when we sat 
Upon the sea-wash’d shore, 

And at our feet was smoothly spread 
Its tide-forsaken floor ; 

Thy home was then before thee, 
And the glowing sky above 

Was the witness of our earliest, 
Our parting vows of love. 


And since, whene’er I look upon 
That brightly glowing arch, 
My thoughts are soaring onward 
Like a noiseless, spirit-march, 
And bright visions are awakened 
Of a distant moment, when— 
Those vows unbroken—we may meet, 
But not to part again. 





‘This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
That gives nen stomach to digest his words 
With better appetites.’—Shakespeare. 
Julius Cesar, Act I. Scene 5. 


Oor neighbor of the Stonington Phenix, after boo- 






























, +i 5 is i Arabia | 
with ffections as me 9 ~~ Lege pet The || will be found many beautiful thourh crude ideas, || 
|, With [ajupon the flowers which ay appa eae || which, if they were not veiled by ti idit a blic 
heese, | Madea is revolting to reason. To be no-where in all | ae. tine "adios 5 ar: ae ie ~tb 
erially F the wide and interminable aioe ed a nage | and beautiful conception. Let but this vail be Pit 
xuries | —while the sun’s bright ray emg ”" ns 1 ae 1 and many an intellectual gem would be developed, || 
t day, J to—and the moon yet gers op oes - ®+|\ which would add more brilliance to the diadem of | 
ind in f gecrene and undecaying amidst the storms of time— | beauty than could ever be irradiated by the thousand | 
we be. | |while all the universe keeps on the — regular _ | frivolous though fashionable accomplishments of the 
nother JPadeviating and silent revolution—turning and returning | present day. Such accomplishments, may render 
cept in afrom year to year, and age to age ; and yet to be apart | their possessor more fascinating in the exciting scenes |, 
ive it, | #from all these things, to hold no hope, nor joy, NO || of the dance, or party ; but, what man of sense would | 
‘son. sympathy in their unchanging and noiseless perfec- | think of uniting himself with a woman, whose only | 
barley Pution: the sense of life eternal ; the joy of virtue and claim to admiration was taste and skill in dancing, | 
tion of eannocence ; the young budding hopes of future bliss, | painting, and music? But in the not less agreeable || 
ting up [emthe great and absorbing love ; all cut off in their | hours of social converse and friendly intercourse, the | 
food in iream like being, and that most brilliant and wonder- | brilliancy of a vigorous and cultivated intellect, com- 
- latter [emul creature of God ; the soul of his creatures ; just “ ee the twinkling of these secondary at- 
- = ing to the warmth of its faculties, to the | ons. 
oe canted inconceivable nature, to be hurled into | How important then that the cultivation of the mind | 
aK, f : ‘ile arntenciiate | should be first attended to; and what better method 
st sight JMjphe deep and tremendous nothingness ie || of doing this, can be found, than a habit of reading, | 
= , irit in the blackest night forever || ~~~.) 5 “"°? “* : ? 5? 
reason- Jjlown the young spiri = | thinking, and embodying those thoughts in writing. || 
> if any Band ever. —— | Excellence in the latter, can only be acquired by a || 
red nn. en ce t neon _ || constant and arduous practice of the former; but | 
EA gE BOVUQUUT. | such a course, seldom fails of accomplishing its de- || 
re tha ———— || sired object. | 
>y seem Seta a A } Such associations as that of the ‘ Village Girls,’ in || 
ach ata Tue reception of a little sheet with this title, from | New-Britain, we consider admirably adapted to the || 
Persian gone of our neighboring towns, purporting to a. | purpose for which it was formed, and the example | 
Three riginal Miscellany, by a company of Village — | worthy of universal imitation. But we ask our fair | 
xe sides, [ame afforded us much pleasure. Its fair editors, a neighbors if they have not been rather hasty in their | 
ight be associated merely for the purpose ihe 4 _ — | adoption of this plan, which gives indiscriminate pub- || 
hoe leh al improvement, with social 00 eaten. m Ope } licity to their productions? Many articles will creep |, 
nd their ents, though ei a cae a into their little semi-monthly, which, to their unprac- | 
tine he whole, credita eto th } ok — . || tised eyes, may appear good, but when their object is || 
jabit of reflection and a talent for composition, such effected, and their judgments matured, they will find 
couches TB. is rarely exhibited by ‘ Village Girls.’ The fol- | to be full of faults and imperfections. | 
arrange PAsving extract from its pages, we think, will verify) pe columns of every periodical are open to re- |! 
» agains! Bis assertion.’ .. .. || ceive any thing which is really meritorious, and al- || 
they fel B) ‘Tuere is not, perbaps, a more amiable trait in though your productions may sometimes be rejected, | 
‘fork nor F4he human character than the attachment which yet, depend upon it, girls—if in after times, you should | 
arved of F Almost every individual feels for the home of his'| arrive at eminence as writers—a rejection of evena 
ead call P@hildhood. With what tender emotions does the || good article will be remembered with more pleasure 
When § Gemembrance of past scenes and pleasures throng | than the publication of a poor one. In such associa- 
his back F pon the recollection? Our native hills and valleys, tions, a longing after superiority will be felt by each 
when he | 


$d murmuring rivulets that leap from rock to rock; | member, and an occasional rejection, will be for the 
We meadows, upon whose verdant carpet we have | general good ; for by it, the successful will be animated 
Fported in youthful glee, and the fields, that we | to still greater exertions to retain their distinction, 
ave traversed with troops of little school-fellows, || and the unsuccessful to beware a repetition of the 
Wie partners of our joys,—all rise up before the || isppointment. 
Foegination, arrayed in all their loveliness and | 

ad by the F beauty. And, from the secret abode of our own, 
accounts F @earts, we look out with tender affection upon the | 
ior came*f @ear sacred spot where slumber the ashes of de- 
which aif @arted friends: and, in the hallowed meditation 
| meal oF Bhich naturaliy follows, we feel a pleasant melan- | 
Poly steal over our thoughts which we would not 
linquish for all the amusements of the world. 
Put let us throw off this pleasant reverie, and ima- 
ine ourselves in a distant land, surrounded by 
rangers. In vain do we look around for the com- 
soul in iF Banions of our youth, and the friends with whom 
) live inal We set out in life, and were wont to hold sweet And my thoughts ase hurtied Ngphweid 
ig your @)"F @onverse. Allis sad and lonely. Tell us not that By the influence of the scene, 
repared fot ( e gales which fan us, are perfumed with odors; | To the joyous hour when first thou said’st—~ 
rkness al P hat nature is clothed in her richest garb. For|| ‘We part to meet again.’ 
either the spring gales, nor yet the balmy breath 

‘®@ the ‘sweet south,’ as it plays around us, nor the 

owers which strew our path and fill the air with 
agrance, nor nature inher fairest livery, equa]! 
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Writien for the Bouquet. 
TO —__— 
Tue beautiful and silent moon, 
Is sailing high in heaven, 
And to the earth her radiance 
Is widely, freely given ; 
The waters sleep beneath her light, 
And on their quiet breast, 
Ten thousand star-beams glowing bright, 
Are mirror’d in their rest. 




















The world is hushed to silence 
In a deep and dreamless sleep, 
And the fairy queen of night doth now 
Her watchful vigils keep ; 
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At this still hour dost thou enjoy 
The sweet and calm repose? 

And doth thy spirit even now, 
At twilight’s glowing close, 
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| boo-ing at us a little, has come out upon us bravely. 
|| ‘With helm and armor burnished bright,’ 
| his gauntlet is cast from him, and, his goose quill, like 
lance of ancient knight, in rest, he sits and bravely 
‘| cries----Come on! we're ready for you, but keep 
| cool! * Ay, this was most kind advice, dear brother; ’ 
|; and as we value our bodily comfort in dog-days, so 
|| will we keep cool if possible---therefore, we declige 
|| the combat. But then, to let your: Phenix, pounce 
\ upon a mere nosegay---never mind, if he insists on 
| giving battle, we would recommend to him when he 
| alights in a rose bush, to beware of thorns. But. if 
‘| he will restrain his ire, and give us time, we will fur- 
1 nish him a sufficiency of * Bouquets,’ to build a funeral 
|| pyre, (some century hence) whose fragrance’ shall 
exceed even the fabled aromatics of the East. 





headed ‘ The American Flag,’ has been very exten- 
sively copied, and in too many instances, erroneously 
| credited to Fitz-Greene Halleck, Esq. It was orig- 
| inally published over the celebrated signature of 
| Croaker & Co., and though the last stanza was written 
| by the above nemed gentleman, yet the remainder of 
| the piece was written by Joseph Rodman Drake, the 
| subject of those touchisgly beautiful lines by Hal- 
leck, commencing--- 
‘Green be turf above thee ! 
Friend of my better days—’ 

| Will the Editor of the Philadelphia Gazette correct 
. his mistake, and ‘ give honor to whom it’s due ?’ 


| The beautiful and spirited effusion on our last page. 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 




















Written for the Bouquet. 


ON BEING PREVENTED FROM ATTENDING | 


THE WEDDING OF A YOUNG FRIEND. 
Srrance that my feet apart should stray 
Thus on my Julia’s nuptial day, 

And strange a lifeless strain must tell 

What to the lip doth rushing swell.— 

—Yet when the vow and holy prayer 

Shall yield thee to another’s care, 

When from the fond, parental sway, 

Thy thrilling heart doth pass away,— 

Thou wilt not dream how near thy hand 

My spirit in its love shall stand, 

The faint and fluttering sigh to hear 

That scarcely meets a mortal ear; 

To bless that pure and precious glow 

Which o’er the changeful cheek doth flow; 

And breathe the deep and voiceless prayer,— 

Ah yes!—my spirit will be there. 

Marriage, by cynic and by bard, 

Oft to a yoke hath been compared ; 

And may that yoke, (if yoke it be,) 

Lightly and gently rest on thee; 

Even as the wreathing flowers that deck 

In fragrant folds thy fairy neck ;— 

And still may yoke and flowery band, 

But aid thee to that better land, 

Where angel arms in welcome spread :— 
—‘ My benedicite is said.’ H. 


Written for the Bouquet. 


‘And God saw every thing that he had made, and 


behold it was very good.’—Gen. i. 31. 
‘Tus infant world beneath the sun’s warm gaze, 
Was lovely as a seraph’s song of praise ; 
The verdant branches of the shadowy trees, 
Bent down in grateful homage to the breeze ; 
Alluring fruits hung ripening in the air, 
And fragrant flowers blushed in beauty there ;— 
Through the-green earth the sparkling rivers roll’d 
‘To the broad sea, where billows tipped with gold, 
Sounded in gladness to the mountain’s side, 
And faintly murmured as in foam they died! 


From place to place the playful birds would fly, 
Speaking sweet music as they flitted by ; 

The little insects thronging all around, 

With notes combining raised a soothing sound ;— 
Up from the solemn wood, and tranquil field, 

And where the rock its rugged front revealed ; 

Up trom the waterfalls descending foain, 

And from each place where life had found a home, 
Were sounds of various kind, and power sent, 
Each with the other so sublimely blent, 

The whole earth seemed one well-tuned instrument! 


Man,—guileless man, his vast dominions trod, 
Master of all, and image of his God; 
Thought sat upon his brow, and in his eye, 
Shone the bright glow of immortality ; 
An untaught dignity was in his mien, 
And in each movement, strength, and grace were seen. 
The different creatures, true to instinct’s law, 
Plunged in’ the waves or sported on the shore, 
Breathed the pure air upon the mountain’s brow, 
Or sought the sunless caverns far below. 
Fach pleased with all, and happy with its own, 
No envy of another’s Jot was shown, 
And the same life, and joy, and harmony, 
_ Dwelt in the rivers and the rocking sea, 
While the arched heavens, béautiful and mild, 
Gazed on the beauteous scene beneath, and smiled! 
And well might joy pervade the fields, and woods, 
And all that there in virgin beauty stood, 
For He who made them had pronounced them ‘ coop” 
W. J. H. 

















THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
BY JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 

Wuen Freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes, 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning light ;— 
Then from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand, 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


Majestic monarch of the cloud! 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 

To hear the tempest trumping loud, 
Aud see the lightning-lances driven, 
When stride the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven! 
Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle-stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
TheSharbingers of victory. 


Flag of the brave! Thy folds shall fiy, 
The sign of hope and triumph high! 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
(Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimm’d the glistening bayonet,) 
Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn, 
To where thy meteor glories burn, 

And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance! 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud, 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall, 

Like shoots of flame on midnight pall,— 
There shall thy victor glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death! 


Flag of the seas! on ocean's wave, 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sleeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack,— 
The dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look, at once, to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly, 

In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart’s only home! 

By angel hands to valor given,— 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven! 
Forever float that standard sheet, 

Where breathes the foe that stands before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us! 


SEASONS OF PRAYER. 
BY THE REV. HENRY WARE, JR. 

To prayer, to prayer ;—for the morning breaks, 
And earth in her Maker’s smile awakes. 
His light is on all below and -above, 
The light of gladness and life and love. 
Oh, then, on the breath of this early air, 
Send upward the incense of grateful prayer. 


To prayer;—for the glorious sun is gone, 

And the gathering darkness of night comes on: 
Like a curtain from God’s kind hand it flows 
To shade the couch where his children repose. 
Then kneel, while the watching stars afe bright, 


And give your last thoughts to the Guardian of night. 


To prayer ;—for the day that God has blest 
Comes tranquilly on with its welcome rest. 
It speaks of creation’s early bloom ; 

It speaks of the Prince who burst the tomb. 
Then summon the spirit’s exalted powers, 
And devote to heaven the hallowed hours. 








There are smiles and tears in the mother’s eyes, 
For her new-born infant beside her lies. 
Oh hour of bliss! when the heart o’erflows 















With rapture a mother only knows. 7 F 
Let it gush forth in words of fervent prayer ; 4 
Let it swell up to heaven for her precious care. 4 _ 
There are smiles and tears in that gathering band, vou! 
Where the heart is pledged with the trembling hand. — 
What trying thoughts in her bosom swell, 
As the bride bids parents and hume farewell! 2 
Kneel down by the side of the tearful fair, —— 
And strengthen the perilous hour with prayer. iexniiodh 
Kneel down at the couch of departing faith, 
And hear the last words the believer saith. 
He has bidden adieu to his earthly friends; THER 
There is peace in his eye that upwards bends; of the | 
There is peace in his calm, confiding air, acquisiti 
For his last thoughts are God’s, his last words prayer, insight 
The voice of prayer at the sable bier! > be born 
A voice to sustain, to soothe, and to cheer. > of the hn 
It commends the spirit to God who gave; mon sen 
It lifts the thoughts from the cold dark grave ; ertheles: 
It points to the glory where He shall reign, te 
Who whispered, ‘ Thy brother shall rise again.” * a! on 
) while a 
The voice of prayer in the world of bliss! the pres 
But gladder, purer, than rose from this. © cruise. 


The ransom’d shout to their glorious King, 
Where no sorrow shades the soul as they sing; 
But a sinless and joyous song they raise; 

And their voice of prayer is eternal praise. 
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Awake, awake, and gird up thy strength 

To join that holy band at length. 

To Him, who unceasing love displays, 

Whom the powers of nature unceasingly praise, 


To Him thy heart and thy hours be given; To thi 
For a life of prayer is the life of heaven. Ey son, the 

SS , > domicil \ 

CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST. » land; bu 

BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. obliged t 

Srorm on the midnight waters !—The vast sky aunt, anc 

Is stooping with its thunder. Cloud on cloud amiable ° 

Reels heavily in the darkness, like a shroud the sonct 

Shook by some warning spirit from the high . 

And terrible wall of Heaven. The niighty wave through 

sold wit; an 


Tosses beneath its shadow, like the bold 
Upheavings of a giant from the grave 

Which bound him prematurely to its cold 
And desolate bosom. Lo—they mingle now— 
Tempest and heaving wave, along whose brow 

Trembles the lightning from its thick cloud-fold. 
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And it is very terrible !—The roar 
Ascendeth unto Heaven, and thunders back 
Like the response of demons from the black 
Rifts of the hanging tempests—yawning o’er 





The wild waves in their torment. Hark—the ery a 
Cf the strong man in peril, piercing through oe ‘ 
The uproar of the waters and the sky ; his aunt- 
As the rent bark one moment rides to view, heard hai 
On the tall billows, with the thunder cloud dear? <« 
Closing around, above her, like a shroud ! would he 
He stood upon the reeling deck—his form simplicity 
Made visible by the lightning; and his brow, the timid 
Uncovered to the visiting of the storm, gogue rer 
Told of a triumph man may never know— squall, an 
Power underived and mighty.—‘ Peace !—pr. sTILt !— departure 
The great waves heard him, and the storm’s loud ton | 

Went moaning into silence at his will: pape 
And the thick clouds, where yet the lightning shone pacing h 
stroll off 


And slept the latent thunder, rolled away, 
Until no trace of tempest lurked behind, At sixt 


Changing upon the pinions of the wind gifts of ' 
To stormless wanderers, beautiful and gay. for colle; 

Dread Ruler of the tempest ! Thou before entered u 
Whose presence boweth the uprisen storm— ) Here he 

To whom the waves do homage, round the shore % but for ¢ 
Of many an island empire !—if the form He neve 

Of the frail dust beneath thine eye, may claim expresse¢ 
Thy infinite regard—oh, breathe upon that idion 

The storm and darkness of man’s soul, the same 

Quiet, and peace, and humbleness, which came along sho 
O’er the roused waters, wHere thy vaice had gone— all the pu 





A minister of power—to canquer in thy name! 





